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Our Children 


RTICLES in this issue of WELFARE point up the fact that the 
safety and welfare of children Everywhere are the responsi- 
bility of Everyone. That plans for the transference of a 
child from the care and custody of his natural parents to that of his 
new parents, assuming legal control under adoption legislation, 
must be carefully worked out and honestly adhered to. That a 
community must provide for its youth constructive and wholesome 
opportunities for the growth and development of mind and spirit as 
well as body. That those which are down must be lifted up and 
those whose capacity is great must be so directed that they may 
make their maximum contribution to the wellbeing of mankind. 


They are all Our Children, whether they be in Greece or 
China, in London or Germany or in Canada. Our Children, 
whether they be handicapped, orphaned or suffering from over- 
privilege or indulgence. Our Children, though they be growing up 
in an atmosphere which is damaging to their physical or spiritual 
welfare or allowed to exploit themselves or be exploited under the 
hectic tempo of today’s industrial pressures. 


We were accustomed in the years before 1939 to hear our 
time described as "The Century of the Child.” One wonders if 
such a description could aptly be used today. Many of the 
standards so carefully built up over the years in the field of child 
welfare have vanished like a morning mist, have lost out in the 
struggle for survival against lowering standards of adult 
behaviour, bad housing, demands of industry and of war, with 
consequent disruption of home life, juvenile employment and many 
other conditions which are inimical to the welfare of children. 


It perhaps behooves us to do some serious thinking on this 
matter, to recall the fact that all is not well on he child welfare 
front and that the way we plan with and for Our Children all over 
the world today will materially affect our Canada of Tomorrow. 





Annual Meeting 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
of 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
cordially invite members and 
friends to attend the 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
to be held at the 


CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 


Wednesday, May 30, 1945, at 8.00 p.m. 


Guest and Speaker: 
DR. HARRY M. CASSIDY 


Director, Toronto School of Social Work 


The Significance of a National Welfare Council 
in Post-war Canada 


ANNUAL REPORT 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Puiuip S. Fisuer, President, Presiding 














Chosen Children 


MAUD MORLOCK, 
United States Children’s Bureau 


States, an unusual interest in 
adoptions has been evident. 
Newspapers and magazines have 
carried’ numerous articles dealing 
with the so-called “black market 
in babies,” that is, the indiscrimi- 
nate transfer of children from 
their natural parents to adoptive 
parents, sometimes for a “consider- 
ation.” In many of the States, re- 
vision of adoption legislation is 
being considered, which tends to 
heighten interest in adoptions. 
How much of the present con- 
cern is a reflection of wartime con- 
ditions is not known. Whether 
there are more babies being 
adopted than in normal times, or 
less, is a speculative matter, for no 
statistics are available. No national 
figures on adoption are collected, 
and th efigures that are available 
in certain States are far from ade- 
quate. It is probable that adop- 
tions are now being made in un- 
usually large numbers, many how- 
ever, involving adults, not children. 
For instance, many young men 
going into the service are being 
adopted by those who have long 
stood in a parental relationship to 
them. Some men going into the 
armed forces are adopting their 
stepchildren, or others who have 
been dependent upon them for sup- 
port. So, without a breakdown by 
age, which is seldom available, 
adoption statistics, even when ob- 
tainable, give little insight into the 


T recent months, in the United 





type of adoption that is of most 
concern, that is, the placement of 
infants. 

Similarly accurate and conelu- 
sive information is lacking on a 
matter, inextricably related to 
adoption, and that is illegitimacy. 
It is estimated that normally, 
about half the adoptions involve 
children born out of wedlock. 

The United States Bureau of the 
Census recently released figures 
showing that approximately 80,000 
illegitimate births are reported 
yearly in the United States. How- 
ever, ten States, among them Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, and New 
York, with their heavy popula- 
tions, are not included since the 
birth eertificate does not contain 
the item of legitimacy in those 
States. Furthermore, it is recog- 
nized that many illegitimate births 
are registered as legitimate. 

Whatever the facts are, whether 
or not more children are being born 
out of wedlock today than in nor- 
mal times, and whether or not the 
number of infants being adopted is 
greater, or smaller, than in peace- 
time, it is certain that under pre- 
sent adoption procedures in most 
States, neither the welfare of these 
infants, nor the rights of their 
mothers and their adoptive parents 
is being fully protected. 

Some unauthorized agents and 
agencies make a business of placing 
children, but for the most part, 
participants in these transactions 











are simply well-intentioned in- 
dividuals—doctors, nurses, attor- 
neys, clergymen, and others to 
whom an unmarried girl is likely 
to turn when she finds she is preg- 
nant. They generally know of some 
couple who wants to adopt a baby 
—and who doesn’t? There are 
never enough suitable babies 
available for adoption for all who 
want them. 

Doubtless, in these informal 
arrangements, neither the girl, nor 
the adopting parents, nor the 
“common friend” or intermediary 
has any idea that there is anything 
reprehensible about what was done, 
and, in many instances, the ar- 
rangements so made turn out satis- 
factorily. But, the whole procedure 
to which they were a party, is open 
to abuse, and is being abused. 
People generally hear only of the 
adoptions that turn out well—of 
the babies who “got a good home.” 
Lost sight of almost entirely are 
those other “adoptions,” not al- 
ways legalized, in which children 
are neglected in some instances, 
ill-treated, or abused. They are 
placed with “neurotic,” sometimes 
psychotic women, who “need a 
child to get their minds off them- 
selves”—a not uncommon motiva- 
tion behind an adoption. They are 
taken into homes in order to hold 
a marriage together. They some- 
times seem to be taken with no 
reason at all, so casual are the rela- 
tionships, and, they are “given to 
others” to take care of with no 
more thought. These children are 
in and out of homes, and of insti- 
tutions, time and again. Yet each 
of these children might have had 


a “good home,” for there are 
enough good homes to go around, if 
only some care had been exercised 
in the beginning. 

Lost sight of, too, are the 
mothers of these infants, except in 
the few cases where they later lay 
claim to the child, often after 
others have come to love them as 
their own, and he, for his part, has 


been secure in their family rela- ° 


tionship. Never heard of are the 
mothers who step quietly, but often 
broken-heartedly, out of the pic- 
ture. Perhaps it was wiser for them 
to give up their babies, but com- 
mon humanity would seem to re- 
quire that the decision on such a 
fateful matter should be theirs and 
that it should not be made under 
duress, or when the girl is frantic 
wondering how she is to take care 
of herself and her baby. As 
mothers, these girls should be fully 
protected in their right to keep 
their babies, if to do so is their 
considered choice, and they should 
be helped in their undertaking. On 
the other hand, if they decide to 
relinquish their babies’ care to 
others, they are entitled to know 
that a responsible agency is look- 
ing after the child’s welfare until 
such time as a good home is 
assured. 

As for the third: party to these 
placements—the adoptive parents 
—though they are likely not to 
realize it, they, too, need protec- 
tion. They are so eager to obtain a 
child that they are often willing to 
accept any baby. They may find 
that the child is a misfit in their 
home—perhaps physically or men- 
tally handicapped. Or after becom- 
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ing attached to the child they may 
discover that their legal rights are 
not clear and that adoption is out 
of the question. To protect: all 
three—the mother, her child, and 
the adopting parents, legislation is 
needed. 

Sound adoption 
legislation and 
procedures are 
all to the good, but they are a step 
too late, for once the child has been 
placed in the home, judges are 
loath to remove the child unless 
there is gross neglect or abuse. The 
need, therefore, is to throw safe- 
guards around the child before he 
gets into the foster home. 

One of the best ways of protect- 
ing children from such ill-advised 
and ill-considered placements is to 
provide adequate legislation and 
procedures for the relinquishment 
of parental rights. The Children’s 
Bureau, in a pamphlet recently 
issued entitled Essentials of Adop- 
tion Law and Procedures recom- 
mends that a unmarried mother, 
unless she is giving consent to a 
particular adoption by someone 
known to her, should relinquish the 
child to a child-placing agency 
prior to the adoption proceedings. 
Such a provision would, perforce, 
give to the licensed agency the 
responsibility now assumed by the 
various intermediaries, and, among 
other desirable ends accomplished, 
it would put the so-called “black 
market” out of existence. 

Moreover, the baby could thus 
be placed without the mother’s 
knowing who its adoptive parents 
were, a procedure held desirable 
for the future security of the 


Relinquishment of 
Parental Rights 


Or 


adoptive home. The finality of the 
action, however, imposes an obliga- 
tion upon all concerned to protect 
the mother’s rights. As a means of 
assuring both her and the child 
protection, it is further recom- 
mended that the State welfare de- 
partment, or its designated agency, 
should participate in the relin- 
quishment. Likewise, it should be 
made a statutory requirement that 
no transfer of parental rights shall 
be valid and binding without 
judicial sanction. 


With relinquishment 
safeguarded, the 
next step is the 
adoption itself and here, too, re- 
sponsibility for the child’s welfare 
needs to be given to a responsible 
welfare agency. Such _responsi- 
bility is the crux of the matter, but 
other safeguards are also necessary. 

The Children’s Bureau recom- 
mends certain principles as a guide 
to States in framing legislation. 
The following are some of the 
basic principles suggested: 


Adoption Law 
and Procedure 


1. Adoption proceedings should 
be before a court accustomed to 
handling children’s cases in the 
locality or State where the peti- 
tioners for adoption reside and are 
known. Residence is important 
since the social agency cannot 
know at first hand foster parents 
who live at great distances. De- 
cisions on the suitability of a foster 
home should not be made as the 
result of one or two interviews, or 
on the basis of a few references. 


2. The court should have the 
benefit of study and recommenda- 
tions by the State welfare depart- 








ment in every proposed child adop- 
tion. This department or its 
licensed or authorized child-place- 
ment agency should be made a 
party to every adoption proceed- 
ing with the right to participate in 
the hearing. ‘ 

3. Consent to adoption should 
be obtained from the natural 
parents, or if their parental rights 
have been legally relinquished or 
terminated, from a_ person or 
agency having legal responsibility 
for the child and the right to con- 
sent to adoption. The appointment 
of a guardian ad litem or a “next 
friend” for the purpose of fulfilling 
the legal requirements in regard to 
consent is of little value. 


4. Court hearings should be 
closed to the public and the con- 
fidential nature of the records 
should be assured. 


5. A period of residence in the 
adoptive home, preferably for one 
year, should be required prior to 
issuance of the final adoption 
decree, so that the suitability of 
the adoption may be determined. 
Any social agency placing a child 
in adoption has the responsibility 
for supervision in the home be- 
tween the time of placement and 
the final decree of adoption. Visits 
to the home should assure the 
agency of the suitability of the 
adoption and be helpful to the 
foster parents. Questions of the 
present and future can be more 
realistically discussed after the 
child is actually in the home. 


6. Provision should be made for 
removal of children from homes 
found to be unsuitable and for their 


care and guardianship after re- 
moval. 


7. Safeguards should be provided 
in tTelated laws, such as_ those 
affecting relinquishment of paren- 
tal rights, regulation of child 
placing agencies and _ institutions, 
determination of guardianship and 
custody of child, to assure in all 
such matters, as well as in the 
adoption proceedings, the welfare 
of the child and the rights and 
obligations of the parents. 


Good adoption legis- 
lation cannot be 
wholly effective un- 
less it is accompanied by support- 
ing social! services. It must be re- 
membered that adoption is only 
one aspect of the total child-care 
program of a State and local com- 
munity. In general the standards 
for adoption will be only as ade- 
quate as are the standards relating 
to the services for all children. 
However, because of the hazards 
involved for children born out of 
wedlock special attention needs to 
be given to their welfare. The 
Children’s Bureau is emphasizing 
the importance of: 


Laws Are Not 
Enough 


1. Adequate medical and social 
services for the unmarried mother 
at the local level—that is, within 
easy access to her. Likewise, 
planning should be done at the 
States level by appropriate welfare 
and health agencies to insure 
leadership, to strengthen and ex- 
tend services, to provide for the 
full utilization of existing resources 
and to maintain standards. 


2. Funds available to provide 
for a well-qualified staff, adequate 
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in number. Funds must also be 
available to provide for any un- 
married mother and baby in need 
of economic assistance, particularly 
for temporary care. Because of the 
fact that many unmarried mothers, 
particularly those who give up 
their babies in adoption, do not 
want their situation known in the 
local community it is important 
that funds from some _ source 
should be available without the 
necessity of notifying officials in 
the mother’s place of legal resi- 
dence. In a number of States, a 
State fund can be drawn upon to 
pay for such care. 


3. Foster homes for infants. 
Many unmarried mothers, par- 
ticularly in crowded war areas, 
have no place to go when they 
leave the hospital and no place 
where they can get. care for their 
babies. Unless this crucial need is 
met, the mother has no alternative 
except to abandon her baby or to 
give him to anyone offering a home. 


4. Information for unmarried 
mothers and professional groups as 
to where assistance can be ob- 
tained. Every attempt should be 
made by social agencies to reach 
girls early in pregnancy and to 
make known to these girls and to 
professional people who may come 
in contact with them the kind of 
help that can be offered. 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Many of the problems existing 
for children of unmarried mothers 
in the United States and many of 
the provisions made for their wel- 
fare are applicable also to Canada. 


Because citizens of the two 
countries move freely across 
boundary lines, it is reasonable to 
suppose that children also are 
being placed in homes on one or 
the other side of the border. 

The principles that are found to 
be good procedure in making any 
adoptive placement are even more 
important when placement takes 
on an international aspect. 

The rights of parents and family 
should be protected. Ties that 
exist between the child and his 
family and the country of his 
birth should not be broken lightly. 

When for one reason or another 
a Canadian child is to be placed in 
the United States or vice versa, a 
plan should be made thoughtfully. 
Due consideration needs to be 
given not only to the welfare of the 
child but also to the legal and ad- 
ministrative procedures in exis- 
tence in the place where it is pro- 
posed to take the child. 

Moreover, United States require- 
ments with respect to immigration 
and naturalization must be ob- 
served. A Canadian child does not 
automatically become a citizen of 
the United States through the mere 
fact of adoption. In order for the 
adoptive parents to have such a 
child naturalized, the law requires 
not only that the child be ad- 
mitted for permanent residence but 
that adoption take place in the 
United States before sixteen years 
of age and that the child be 
adopted and in the legal custody 
of the adoptive parents for at least 
two years prior to the filing of the 
petition for the child’s naturaliza- 
tion. 








The proper procedure for placing 
a child in the United States, it 
would seem, would be for the per- 
son making the placement to com- 
municate with the department of 
welfare of the State concerned. 
This division of government can 
give information regarding legal 
matters that are involved particu- 
larly those pertaining to the im- 
portation of children. Many States 
have such laws and they should 
not be ‘disregarded. Furthermore, 
the department can make a study 
of the proposed home, in advance 
of placement, and supervise that 
home during the waiting period 
preceding the legal adoption or it 
can recommend an_ authorized 
child-placement agency to give 
such a service. For the sake of the 
child, no placement should be 
made, unless these procedures are 
followed. 


The matter of adoption, not only 
of children born out of wedlock but 
of other children as well, in both 
Canada and the United States is 
likely to become not less but rather 
more important in the months to 
come. Many homes are_ being 
broken by the war with new homes 
having to be found for children. 
Often in such family crises de- 
cisions are made that are later 
regretted. Even in the case of 
children who are placed in the 
homes of relatives the child’s wel- 
fare demands that the placement 
be thoughtfully considered by all 
concerned. As in other matters, 
thought needs to be given now to 
the problems of child placement 
that are bound to arise in family 
adjustment during the post-war 
period. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


l \ 1 THE Conference of the International Labor Office held in London in 
January, E. D. Phelan, Director of the ILO, pointed out that the plight of 
youth in Nazi-occupied and in liberated countries presents a dual problem. 


While many of the children have been exposed to Nazi discipline and indoctrina- 


tion, others have been taught by resistance forces to use weapons and commit 


acts of sabotage. For the safety of themselves and their families, many children 


have been taught to disregard established standards of truthfulness, honesty, 


regard for property and even for human life. The writing of the new international 


children’s charter, which will be considered at the next session of the ILO, may 


cover re-education, vocational training, employment safeguards, and _ possible 


ways of proteeting youth through social organization. 


—Survey Midmonthly, February, 1945. 
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The 
Lame 


Walk 


R. W. HOPPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Council for Crippled 
Children 


vERY crippled child needs 

exactly the same things as‘a 

normal child, plus a great 
many other things which cannot be 
provided in the home or school. 
There is probably not a single 
community in Canada which has 
all of the elements necessary to a 
well-rounded crippled child pro- 
gram. 


A tremendous amount of new 
interest has been focused on the 
problem presented by the crippled 
child during the last few years, and 
a great deal of planning is under 
way in order to meet the most 
urgent needs. In connection with 
such planning on a national basis, 
one of the first requirements is to 
understand the size and nature of 
the problem. In a paper entitled 
“Health Insurance” prepared by 
the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister 
of Veterans’ Affairs, and presented 
at a conference of Dominion and 







Provincial Ministers and Deputy 
Ministers of Health at Ottawa, 
May 10-12, 1944, there appears the 
following statement on page nine: 
“At no time has the Dominion 
taken cognizance of the many crip- 
pled children in its midst, nor has 
it made a financial contribution for 
the prevention and treatment of 
crippling conditions.” 


The same presentation suggests 
a crippled: children’s program in 
Canada and states that it should 
comprise the following services: 


(1) The determination of the extent 
of the problem. 


(2) The provision of clinics and free 
transportation and appliances. 


(3) The promotion of education, in- 
cluding instruction in the home 
and in camps. 


(4) Co-operation with schools, train- 
ing agencies, local groups and 
rehabilitation services to provide 
vocational training. 


(5) Job placement, including shel- 
’ tered workshops. 

It is therefore evident that we 
in Canada are just beginning to 
develop a national consciousness of 
the special needs of crippled 
children. In order that the size of 
the problem may be grasped, it 
would probably be safe to estimate 
that we have 46,000 cripples be- 
tween birth and eighteen years of 
age. 

About 30% of this number have 
been crippled because of infantile 
paralysis. About 40% have some 
disability which has existed from 
their earliest days. The remaining 
30% is divided in some proportion 
among such causes as accidents, 
tuberculosis and rickets. 


In glancing back over these 
figures it is evident that they may 
be reclassified under the headings 
“preventable” and “non-prevent- 
able”. It is most encouraging to 
note year by year the steady de- 
cline in such crippling diseases as 
tuberculosis and rickets. In the 
past fourteen years in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario these two causes 
taken together have been reduced 
from 13% to 8.6% of total inci- 
dence. 


While we are making progress 
with tuberculosis and rickets, and 
possibly in the case of accidents, 
there does not seem to be any 
hope on the immediate horizon in 
the important matters of infantile 
paralaysis and congenital de- 


formity. These latter must be 
placed in the “non-preventable” 
category. 





The only way in which we can 
satisfactorily attack the deformi- 
ties resulting from non-preventable 
causes is to stress the very great 
importance of bringing such cases 
under early treatment. If we rely 
entirely on the discovery of cases 
when the child is of school age, we 
will necessarily miss the oppor- 
tunity for the complete correction 
of many conditions which can be 
corrected with comparative ease 
very early in life. As an example, 
it frequently happens that the first 
indication of a congenital dislo- 
cated hip is when the child begins 
to walk. Treatment instituted im- 
mediately will usually mean that 
the condition will be completely 
repaired long before the child is 
old enough to attend school. 

Some diseases, particularly in- 
fantile paralysis, do not confine 
their attacks to children. For 
example, in the epidemic of 1937 
in the Province of Ontario, over 
10% were between the ages of 20 
and 49. In other diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, the infection -may 
occur during childhood and the 
final breakdown may come years 
later. In dealing with crippled 
children, therefore, we must con- 
sider the whole field of public 
health as well as all aspects of the 
prevention of disease and acci- 
dents. 

To prepare a constructive plan 
of community activity in this 
broad field, the following elements 
are essential: Early Discovery, 
Clinic, Hospital Treatment, Ap- 
pliances, Convalescent Care, Edu- 
cation, Vocational Training and 
Employment. A complete plan also 








involves certain considerations, 
such as a nursing service to main- 
tain home contacts and some 
method of supplementing the 
finances when parents are unable 
to meet heavy expenses. Considera- 
tion must also be given to such 
needs as transportation and sum- 
mer camps in order that complete 
care might be provided for all 
cases. 


This field of endeavour offers an 
oportunity for a broad community 
basis of lay participation. Among 
the Provinces, probably Ontario 
has gone further than the others in 
the development of work for 
crippled children as*a service club 
project. For example, last year 110 
groups, including service clubs, 
Junior Red Cross, Shrine and 
others, provided active care for 
over 1,400 orthopaedic cases. Each 
of these children received personal 
attention at the hands of almost 
an equal number of individual lay- 
men. The advantages in this wide 
distribution of interest and re- 
sponsibility will be immediately 
apparent. The interest in a particu- 
lar child, established in this way, 
usually carries on into adult life 
and has been an important factor 
in obtaining employment. It has 
also been the means of developing 
a wide public awareness of the 
needs of crippled children. This 
was evident at the time the 
Ontario Government proposed the 
legislation for universal pasteuriza- 
tion of milk. This progressive ac- 
tion was welcomed by the many 
key groups who had seen the tragic 


results among children of using 
milk from infected herds. 

It is an axiom among those who 
work with and for crippled child- 
ren that the cases must be sought. 
A well-organized survey, repeated 
periodically, is essential if any 
large proportion of existing cases 
is to be brought to light. In a 
small town in Eastern Ontario a 
boy of four was unknown even to 
the neighbours. He crawled about 
the house, his legs dragging be- 
hind him. Because of the fear of 
social stigma the parents never 
allowed him to go outside. During 
an intensive survey he was found 
and treated and enabled to walk. 

If any progress is to be made in 
this vital matter of early discovery, 
on a national scale, there must be 
developed a basis of co-operation, 
public and private, professional 
and lay. This can be accomplished 
by the formation of provincial 
societies. The trail has been blazed 
in Ontaric and Quebec. It remains 
to establish similar organizations 
in the other seven Provinces. 

The Canadian Council for Crip- 
pled Children has made definite 
plans to proceed with this organi- 
zation. A representative is to visit 
the Western Provinces in the im- 
mediate future and the Maritimes 
later this year. It is most necessary 
that each Province should have an 
inclusive body to plan and carry 
through adequate arrangements so 
that every crippled child may be 
found, treated, educated and 
enabled to take his place in the 
community and that everything 
possible should be done to prevent 
unnecessary deformity. 








Community Planning For Youth 
GEORGE M. TUTTLE, 


Associate Director, Canadian Youth Commission 


veryBoDy’s’ talking about 

youth, which is nothing new. 

Even against a background 
of shifting populations, hard work 
and an over-dose of teen-trouble, 
youth remains substantially the 
same as in any previous generation. 
The new element is a widespread 
willingness to turn neighbourhood 
gossip into community planning. 

During these war-years, dozens 
of communities have seen the be- 
ginnings of community organiza- 
tion to serve the needs of youth. 
Attempts have been mushroomlike 
and various. Some were small 
groups of self-appointed people 
bent on understanding youth pro- 
blems and ready to do something 
about them. Others were made up 
of official representatives acting in 
accordance with a recognized con- 
stitution. They have been desig- 
nated Community Council, Youth 
Council or just plain committee of 
such and such. So also has the 
scope of activities varied, but the 
initial and primary purpose re- 
mains the same. It centers around 
youth. 

Almost all neighbourhood groups 
of public-spirited citizens, young 
and old, have been searching 
the issues of the street-corner 
and the home. All sorts of com- 
mittees have sprung into being 
through spontaneous citizen action 
Many of them plan not only for 
youth, but for the total com- 
munity, and they are accepted 
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now as permanent assets to com- 
munity life. 

Some of these bodies—at least 
twenty-five—have recently been 
formed through outside stimula- 
tion. They originated in response 
to the Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion. The Commission has _ been 
studying youth problems in order 
to make recommendations relative 
to youth welfare and to promote 
action through public and private 
agencies. In dealing with youth 
problems the Commission recog- 
nized first, the importance of work- 
ing with as well as for youth, and 
second, that many of these matters 
can only be dealt with at the com- 
munity level. Community com- 
mittees could secure youth opinion 
and at the same time plan for 
young people within community 
bounds. 

What is the significance of this 
widespread development? Will 
these groups have a future, and if 
so, what will be their status? At 
the moment a clear judgment is 
somewhat stymied by variety. A 
glance at constitutions shows that 
some Councils represent all the 
main economic, social and religious 
elements in the community while 
others are only partial in repre- 
sentation. A few confine them- 
selves to members drawn from 
youth agencies in the strict sense 
of the term like youth hostels, 
Y.W.C.A., or church youth organi- 
zations. Others attempt to reach 
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all young people by _ including 
members from the schools, the 
trade unions, and elsewhere. While 
members are usually appointed by 
their respective agencies, there are 
vases of voluntary unofficial Coun- 
cils convened to handle an imme- 
diate and temporary issue. Several 
Councils admit only of youthful 
membership. A few have adults 
only. But the majority combine 
young people and adults in one 
way or another. 

Obviously, there is no set pat- 
tern. But some general classifica- 
tion is needed, even at the risk of 
doing violence to specific cases, if 
we are to avoid the necessity of 
describing each in detail. We 
could classify according to. origin, 
or representative character, or 
achievements. Quite arbitrarily we 
choose to pivot discussion around 
“responsibility”. Regardless _ of 
origin” or program, where does 
responsibility actually rest? 


1. Handled by Youth 

Victoria B.C. has an enthusias- 
tic and effective Youth Commis- 
sion. The main body is made up 
almost entirely of youthful mem- 
bers from church groups, schools 
and trade unions. Mrs. Helen 
Simpson, Y. worker gives the group 
secretarial leadership. The young 
people secured an Advisory Board 
of responsible citizens. The set-up 
looks good and has operated well 
to date. 


First on the program came a 
thorough study of youth problems, 
national and local. Then they 
turned to projects. The planning 
of outdoor shows gave scope to 


youthful ingenuity and provided 
public entertainment. Attendance 
ranged from 1,000 to 2,500. Cur- 
rently they’re working on a third 
objective—helping to secure public 
support for a civic arena. 

Responsibility definitely rests 
with the youth themselves. The 
Advisory Board doesn’t go much 
beyond advice and blessing. Give 
youth a chance and they will 
organize to do the things they 
deem important. 

Halifax has a similar council of 
young people, though without the 
same advisory arrangements. It 
‘ame into being on a crest of en- 
thusiasm at a youth conference 
last fall. The delegates wanted to 
see a continuations committee 
carry conference decisions into 
action. It will be interesting to see 
what happens. There are difficul- 
ties for a Council whose member- 
ship is confined largely to younger 
people. Plenty of them have 
floundered and gone out of exis- 
tence. They fail to gain public sup- 
port, get into hot water, flunk out 
on finance and quietly cease to be. 


2. Citizens’ Committee 

The story of the Community 
Center in Wiarton, Ontario, is one 
of the best and most exciting. No 
new war industries to upset the 
general level of good town life. No 
terrifying proportion of delin- 
quency. But the conscience of the 
citizenry was awake anyway. Re- 
creation opportunities for the local 
young people were too scattered 
and seasonal. There were times 
when the young folk had time on 
their hands. It seemed so normal 








that parents should begin to 
think and plan and organize. It 
-began at a Women’s Institute 
meeting. Then others were con- 
sulted, like service clubs and 
church leaders. Some simple no- 
tions soon grew into definite plans 
backed by organization and con- 
stitution. Results? The use of the 
Town Hall for Community Center 
activities for old and young, im- 
provements to the local rink, a 
toboggan slide for the children. 


Wiarton seems to have suc- 
ceeded in providing youth with 
something they really wanted. The 
young people like it. On the other 
hand, there are cases on record 
where conscientious groups of 
citizens failed. In one western town 
of 5,000 population parents had 
discussions similar to those in 
Wiarton circles. They set up a 
recreation center. The youngsters 
were curious, attended a few ses- 
sions and quit. On being ques- 
tioned, the young people proved 
completely ignorant of how the 
centre had been provided. Some 
explanations aroused interest. They 
wanted to get in on the ground 
floor said they. 


3. Agency Sponsored 

When young people and their 
leaders in Calgary heard about the 
Canadian Youth Commission they 
decided that Southern Alberta 
should make its voice heard. As far 
as the Commission is concerned 
they succeeded. They organized an 
elaborate committee representing 
school, church, business and farm 
interests and stumped the country 
for briefs from youth groups. In 


May, 1944, six hundred young 
delegates met to debate the issues 
and draw conclusions. It was a 
great event. 


Then came the question of fol- 
low-up. There was need for perma- 
nence and stability, which mere 
conference enthusiasm could 
scarcely guarantee. At this point 
the Calgary Council of Social 
Agencies agreed to adopt the in- 
fant organization as its youth sec- 
tion. The arrangement has not yet 
been fully worked out. There are 
real problems which must sooner 
or later be faced. For instance, can 
an agency existing for co-ordina- 
tion give even technical support to 
projects of program and action? 

Meanwhile the young people are 
proceeding to study the Canadian- 
Japanese question, and _ relation- 
ships of organization will work out 
through time. 


Calgary illustrates one possible 
means of pivoting responsibility. 
An existing body which already 
enjoys public recognition takes 
over the job, perhaps a Chamber 
of Commerce, a Local Council of 
Women, or even a Service Club. 


4. By Civic Government 

Should the moral life of youth be 
a civic responsibility? The people 
of Kelowna, B.C., evidently think 
so. They have a Youth Counsellor, 
appointed by the City Council and 
paid from public funds. He is 
responsible to the Council through 
an appointed committee. His 
responsibilities are two-fold. As a 
personal counsellor he deals with 
juvenile court cases referred by the 
magistrate and also counsels pro- 
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blem youth who aren’t put through 
the courts. As a community organ- 
izer he co-ordinates youth activities 
generally, working through existing 
agencies like schools, churches and 
social clubs. At present, leadership 
training classes are being planned 
in anticipation of program exten- 
sion to include hobby classes and 
playground activities. 


One possible problem was well 
stated through an editorial in the 
Kelowna Courier, June 15, 1944. 
The paper strongly supported the 
move, and then reminded the 
citizens of a subtle matter: “There 
is, however, one thing which the 
people of this community may as 
well understand first as last. The 
community counsellor idea_ will 
cost some money. And it may con- 
tinue to cost money throughout 
the coming years. If the plan 
proves to be a practical one, any 
sum of money spent on it will be a 
good investment, but it must be 
realized right now that the results, 
at the best, must be intangible. 
The public may never see any 
concrete results, and yet the coun- 
sellor may be doing excellent work. 
To be successful this work must 
be of a quiet and unpretentious 
nature.” 


Other cities are following suit. 
They know it involves financial, 
and indeed, political factors. But 
why not experiment on behalf of 
youth? 


5. Combinations 

In St. Stephens, New Bruns- 
wick, the clubs of Rotary and 
Kiwanis were both looking at 
youth problems. At the same time, 


a group of the younger set were 
discussing their side of the ques- 
tion. Finally they all went to- 
gether, invited representatives to 
a public meeting, organized a 
Youth Council. The Council set 
itself to plan a Youth Center, 
rented and decorated a hall. The 
achievement was marked by a 
special occasion when the Provin- 
cial Premier opened the Center for 
operation. 

What happened in St. Stephens 
has been duplicated in many a 
Canadian community. No single 
group is responsible. The total 
community talks, plans, works. 

Kingston, Ontario, provides an 
excellent illustration of many 
interests working together. The 
“lighted schoolhouse” idea caught 
the imagination of a few folk who 
had been thinking about youth 
problems in a war-time crowded 
city. “The Board of Education are 
very co-operative”, says F. W. 
Atack, a businessman and one of 
the prime movers in the Kingston 
Youth Commission. At the moment 
three schools are open two nights 
a week. Youth organizations like 
the Boy Scouts and others use the 
property for their regular meetings. 
The school auditorium is available 
for dances. Beyond this a Youth 
Centre, ages 17-23, has been es- 
tablished and is proving popular. 
Activities include games, dancing 
and discussion. 

The organization behind the 
Kingston project has been care- 
fully worked out. Among the young 
people a representative Council 
hatches ideas and stands ready to 
do much of the work. The consti- 








tution provides also for a commit- 
tee of social workers who give 
expert advice on all propositions. 
The Commission itself is an over- 
all organization including adults, 
social workers and youth. 

In Montreal, Community Coun- 
cils have been operating since 
1938. A beginning was made in the 
Park Extension area when repre- 
sentatives from nineteen com- 
munity organizations tackled the 
question “How can we make our 
community a better place in which 
to live.” Since that date achieve- 
ments include: Playground facili- 
ties, a public library, physical fit- 
ness campaigns and_ property 
beautification projects. The idea 
was taken up elsewhere in the city 
and now there are at least six com- 
munity councils with a measure of 
co-ordination existing between 
them. Writing of this development, 
Miss Sybil Ross says: “The pur- 
pose of these councils is to create 
constructive relationships between 
groups and individuals in the com- 
munity ...to act together in 
maintaining facilities through 
which they may realize the highest 
value for the common welfare.” 

These councils illustrate the 
kind of organization which goes 
beyond youth problems as such to 
plan for the community as a whole. 
Within the larger scheme, youth 
and their leaders have a vital part 
to play. 

A STATEMENT OF GOOD 
PRACTICE 

On the basis of the experiences 
described it is possible to offer a 
few suggestions regarding effective 
planning for youth. 
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Principles of Organization 

1. A Partnership of Youth and Adults: 
Planning for youth is most effective 
when youth and adults work at it 
together. Adults working alone be- 
come paternalistic and soon lose 
touch with the real problems of 
youth. Young people working alone 
display enthusiasm without the 
necessary direction and public sup- 
port to carry projects over long 
periods. 

2. Inclusive Community Planning: 
Planning for youth should be organ- 
ized as part of the total planning for 
the community. Young people are 
part of the fabric of society itself. 
To attempt a separation is artificial 
and unrealistic. 


The application of these princi- 
ples will vary according to local 
circumstances. In our opinion the 
best possible arrangements would 
be a general COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL concerned with the 
needs of all age groups. Within this 
Council there would be a section 
devoted particularly to handle the 
special needs of youth as youth. 
The YOUTH DIVISION would 
include young people, some of their 
leaders and other qualified adults. 
This Division in its own turn 
might be sub-divided into commit- 
tees in accordance with special 
interests or specific projects. A 
very good example of a Com- 
munity Council with a sub-section 
on Youth is to be found in Notre 
Dame de Grace, Montreal. Or take 
for instance the Perth-Royce Com- 
munity Council in Toronto. It was 
initiated by a group of young 
people who had surveyed their 
own needs but knew that adults 
must be involved in_ successful 
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planning. Their joint efforts 
brought into being a Community 
Council whose scope of activities 
cover all age-groups. 

The two principles stated above 
are ideas towards which com- 
munity organizers should work. 
Admittedly, however, we often 
have to be satisfied with approxi- 
mations. 

There is no attempt here to set 
forth procedure for community or- 
ganization. Suffice it to say that 
there are well-tried ways, and com- 
munity organizers should avail 
themselves of the experience of 
others. There is one word of cau- 
tion. Too many attempts have 
failed through willingness to set up 
an institution purely for its own 
sake. Is a Youth Council, however 
planned, really necessary? What 
would it do? Do people want it? 
How can we gain their support? 
Let’s be sure of our ground; move 
carefully but surely. 


THE FUTURE 

There have been brilliant suc- 
cesses and dismal failures in cur- 
rent community planning for 
youth. Each experience teaches its 
own lessons. Certainly the move- 
ment is in the right direction. It is 
hoped that it will be strengthened 
and made permanent. In looking 
to the future there are at least four 
question marks: 


1. Beyond Recreation? 

The recreational needs of youth 
are obvious. Immediate practical 
projects easily visualized. But are 
there other needs of youth which 
must be handled at the community 
level? This is the question to 
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which forward-looking workers in 
the field will address themselves. 
How about service projects like 
blood donation or local improve- 
ment schemes. Or perhaps in mat- 
ters of education and adjustment 
there is room for a Vocational 
Guidance Clinic or a School for 
Marriage. Another crying need is 
that of leadership. Could leader- 
ship training be achieved under 
community auspices? These are 
only a few immediate suggestions. 
They themselves may be neither 
desirable nor possible, but the 
main question still stands. 


2. Political Considerations? 

Too many attempts have failed 
for lack of checks and balances. 
And too many have been 
smothered under checks placed on 
them by interested parties willing 
to use a community agency for 
their own ends. So long as com- 
munity planning confines itself 
largely to the sponsorship of play 
activities, there is little trouble. 
Extension of program to include 
educational or even service projects 
requires double care in matters of 
policy and relationships. 


3. Paid Personnel? 

Some of the difficulties and 
failures seem to stem from lack of 
that steady quality which em- 
ployed personnel supplies in any 
institution. Though it may be too 
early to decide the matter, it is 
quite possible that permanent 
community organization will re- 
quire more than merely volunteer 
leadership. We must face the fact 
that community organization is 
much more difficult than work in a 





single agency where coherence has 
already been achieved, and yet 
individual agencies usually do have 
salaried executives. This doesn’t 


necessarily mean the employment 
of full-time help. In most towns a 
part-time arrangement would be 
adequate. Circumstances will sug- 
gest opportunities. If we ignore 
them we 
jeopardy. 


hold the future in 


4. National Co-ordination? 

It is natural that we should won- 
der about the necessity for a 
national co-ordinating body to 
give guidance and help to local 
community planning bodies. The 
Canadian Youth Commission has 
received many urgent requests 
that steps be taken to form such 
a national body. The Commission 
will entertain further statements 
on this subject with as much con- 
cern as it would any other declared 


need of young people—and should 
make recomendations _ relative 
thereto. Other agencies are also 
studying the problem. The pro- 
posal requires more attention than 
has yet been given to it. Who 
should accept responsibility for 
initiating any national agency to 
give guidance to local Youth Coun- 
cils? What precise functions would 
it perform? Should it be under 
government or private auspices? 
What authority should it possess 
and how would it be financed? 


The larger issues are pending. 
But the immediate question re- 
mains: What particular needs of 
youth can be met by organized 
planning in your community? We 
need not fear local difficulties. Nor 
should we await the formation of 
some national body. The future 
depends on local initiative and 
stamina. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETIES MEET 


The Association of Children’s Aid Societies of the Province of Ontario, of 
which Mr. G. Grant McEwen of Hamilton is President, will hold its thirtieth 
annual conference on June Ist and 2nd at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Among the speakers will be Mr. B. W. Heise, Deputy Minister of Public 


Welfare of the Province of Ontario, who will deliver the luncheon address on 
June 1. The subject: Where is the Present Trend Taking the Child Welfare 
Movement of Ontario? Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, will address a dinner meeting on Saturday night, speaking on: 
Trained Personnel for the Welfare Services. Other speakers will include Miss 
Margaret Gane, Executive Director of the Buffalo Children’s Aid Society. 
Protection Work; Mrs. Kaspar Fraser of Toronto, What If There Were No 
Board Members?; and Mr. O. C. Elliott, Chief Welfare Officer, Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, How the Social Agency Can Help the Veteran. 


Representatives of the Department of National Defence—D.B.T., D.A.B., 
Directorate of Administration and Directorate of Social Science—will attend 
for a special session devoted to a discussion on the relationship of the Societies 
and the Department. 

One of the three discussion groups into which the Conference will break 


up on the first day will be devoted to consideration of the need for a travelling 
Juvenile and Family Court Judge for a group of counties. 











Montreal’s Youth Centre 


BERNIECE dePENCIER MALCOLM, 


Magazine Chairman, Junior League of Montreal 


HE Junior League of Mon- 
treal aware of the tremen- 
dous increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, decided to give the teen 
agers a spot of their own in which 
to spend their free time rather 
than let them frequent the juke 
box joints and hang around street 
corners. 


Our first step was to buy an 
eleven-room and basement house. 
Leaflets were sent out to the 
schools, larger stores and factories 
and the newspapers and radio co- 
operated in giving us publicity. 
The result was staggering. “The 
‘Terrible Teens’ poured in and they 
stayed”, to quote from a report by 
the Chairman, Mrs. John Cape. 
Each member had a registration 
form to fill out and received a 
membership card which costs him 
or her, twenty-five cents a year. 
This card has to bear the signature 
of parent or guardian. Later a pic- 
ture of the member was required 
on the card to avoid cards being 
transferred or exchanged. Every- 
one between the ages of fourteen 
and nineteen years of age is eligible 
for membership’ regardless of 
colour, creed or nationality. 


The publicity carried the infor- 
mation that the house, which was 
being donated. by the Junior 
League for the use of the Youth 
Centre, was quite bare. Gifts 
started to arrive and enthusiastic 
youngsters met you at the door as 
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each new treasure was 
and the donor duly thanked. Every 
type of furniture is represented as 
is every type of child and from 
this, they have created a bright, 
attractive clubhouse, scrubbed, 
painted, decorated and repaired by 
their own hands. They even have a 
mural painting! 


The membership finally had to 
be closed—596 members being 
about the limit that could be taken 
care of—the waiting list stands at 
about 600 at this time. Many do 
their homework in the Centre’s 
reading room rather than do it in 
the din of an overcrowded home. 
Did we, or did we not, need a 
Youth Centre? 


Leadership is of paramount im- 
portance and on this hangs the 
success of your centre. These 
youngsters must be guided not dic- 
tated to. Remember, many of them 
are earning their own living and 
making their own decisions. Once 
you have gained their confidence 
and they feel that you are on their 
side, there is no limit to the co- 
operation that they will give you. 
We have a paid full-time director 
who is young, attractive and 
adored by all. There are thirty-nine 
Junior League volunteers who help 
her and act as club leaders, office 
workers and “floaters”. These girls 
attend training lectures given by 
the Chairman and Director. The 
Youth Centre operates on a self- 





government basis and has a Board 
of fourteen elected by its members. 
They meet once a week and the 
Director and Junior League Youth 
Centre Chairman sit in on these 
meetings. It has been a constant 
source of wonder at the way stern 
justice and fair play have been 
meted out and received. The 
average age is fifteen years. 


There are committees within the 
Centre who work for the good of 
the Centre as a whole and are 
headed by members of the Board. 
They are clean-up, door, bar, pro- 
gram, safety squad and weekly 
newspaper. The clubs within the 
Centre are headed by Junior 
Leaguers or outside advisors and 
they meet once a week. No club is 
ever started until asked, not to say 
begged, for by the members. Thus 
the enjoyment and education de- 
rived from these clubs is more 
valuable and permanent. The 
Clubs are carpentry, _ library, 
fashions, sketching, ballroom danc- 
ing, boxing, decorating, sewing, 
cooking, skiing, glee club and talent 
troupe, each one a going concern 
in itself. 

The Saturday night dances have 
an average attendance of two 
hundred and twenty. Junior League 
volunteers find professional enter- 
tainers on alternate Saturdays and 
the program committee furnish the 
surprises in between, such as for- 
feits, odd sock night and amateur 
night. 


We were fortunate enough to 
have a public address system do- 
nated which lends a professional 
air to the shyest amateur and 
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makes announcing a pleasure. The 
boys made the “bar” themselves 
and a glamorous affair it is, painted 
red having accompanying high 
chairs in the most grown-up man- 
ner. It sells coco-cola, milk, ice 
cream, nuts, apples, and potato 
chips at cost and books are meti- 
culously kept and made to balance! 


It was found that the fourteen 
year olds were better separated 
from the seniors at parties so they 
now have a “Friday Night Fling” 
until 9.30 which takes the form of 
games more often than dancing. 
They need more supervision and 
encouragement than the seniors 
and they comprise approximately 
one quarter of the total member- 
ship. 

At the end of the season, each 
club will have a night of its own 
playing host to the members and 
their parents and a chance to show 
off their work. 


Nine Canadian cities and towns 
so far seem anxious to follow our 
lead so it is really snowballing and 
very gratifying to those who 
started the project and struggled 
with the size and novelty of the 
venture, realizing fully their re- 
sponsibility in making it a success. 


Here is an excerpt from one of 
the early editions of the Centre’s 
paper: “Remember, the women 
who gave us this club did not say 
they were going to do everything 
for us. They said ‘Here is a club. 
You own it.’ So come on. This is a 
new thing here and it is up to us 
to make it a success. Kids in other 
countries have done it. So can we!” 


And they have. 











Children of War 


SCOTT MONTGOMERY, 
Secretary, The Canadian Committee of The Save The Children Fund 


tro Zorr, the humanitarian 
() and author, has said in his 

book, They shall inherit 
the Earth — “When an _ entire 
house burns down there is no 
longer My Room and Thy Room. 
On this burning globe there 
is no longer My Child and Thy 
Child. Over five continents, among 
all races, to-day they are all our 
Children. Our children starve in 
Greece and Poland. Our Children 


‘fight with the guerillas in Russia 


and China. Our Children in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan have had 


their minds poisoned for good and 
all.” 


Although these words were writ- 
ten only three years ago, they 
clearly express the feeling which 
inspired Eglantyne Jebb when she 
founded the Save The Children 
Fund in England twenty-six years 
ago. In fact, this feeling must be 
the basis of any movement which 
can be called truly humanitarian 
and which can hope to survive. 


Love of children must know no 
boundaries. 

In September 1919 four to five 
million children were living under 
the threat of starvation. One of the 
agencies that had already gone to 
war against the famine was the 
Save The Children Fund. Eglan- 
tyne Jebb sent out a call for 
help all over the world. Surely, 
she thought, the moneyed peo- 
ple of this earth will not be able 
to deny the appeal of starving 
children. Even before the Fund 
had set up its office, the first 
answer came. It was from a servant 
who sent 5 shillings. The next let- 
ter brought a gift of 30 shillings, 
a collection from the members of 
a factory girls club in the east end 
of London. There followed a gift 
marked only ‘from a French gover- 
ness for a German Child’. An old 
pensioner sent in his sugar ration. 
Working women who had no money 
to give cut off their hair and 
donated it, so that it might be 
sold and the money used for relief. 





Over five continents, among all races, today they are all our children 
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“All wars just or unjust, disastrous 
or victorious, are waged against 
the Child,” said Eglantyne Jebb. 
She had started her Fund for one 
purpose: To save as many child- 
ren as possible. And she had es- 
tablished one principle: To make 
no distinction of race, nation, reli- 
gion or class. 

At that hour as at this, the 
world was emerging from war and 
its consequent suffering. On Jan. 
6, 1920, the Save The Children 


movement became international 
with the founding at Geneva, 
Switzerland, of The Save The 


Children International Union. The 
International Union was then, and 
has since been, closely related to 
the International Red Cross and 
the League of Nations. By 1939, 
the Union had member organiza- 
tions in twenty-six different coun- 
tries including Great Britain, the 
United States of America, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Sweden. In 
January, 1945, The All-India Save 
The Children Committee became 
the twenty-seventh member of the 
International Union. 

The work of the Save The 
Children movement has had as its 
basis in every country the De- 
claration of Geneva. This Charter 
of Child Rights, written by 
Eglantyne Jebb, was adopted by 
the League of Nations in 1924 and 
reiterated in 1934. It reads as 
follows: — 

“By the present Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child commonly known 
as the Declaration of Geneva, men and 
women of all nations, recognizing that 
Mankind owes to the Child the best 
that it has to give, declare and accept 
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it as their duty that, beyond and above 

all considerations of race, nationality, 

or creed: 

I. THE CHILD must be given the 
means requisite for its normal de- 
velopment, both materially and 

' spiritually. 

II. THE CHILD that is_ hungry 
must be fed; the child that is sick 
must be nursed; the child that is 
backward must be helped; the de- 
linquent child must be reclaimed; 
and the orphan and the waif must 
be sheltered and succoured. 

THE CHILD must be the first to 
receive relief in time of distress. 
THE CHILD must be put in a 
position to earn a livelihood and 
must be protected against every 
form of exploitation. 

. THE CHILD must be brought 
up in the conciousness that its 
talents must be devoted to the ser- 
vice of its fellow-men.” 

It is interesting to note that the 

task of writing an international 

children’s charter will be an item 
on the agenda of the next full ses- 
sion of the International Labor 

Office Conference. 


The Canadian Committee was 
formed in 1922 under the leader- 
ship of Lt.-Col. H. J. Mackie. 
Colonel Mackie had seen for him- 
self the child suffering which re- 
sulted from the great Russian 
famine. He quickly enlisted the 
support of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and people, and in co-opera- 
tion with the Society of Friends, 
(Quakers) , the Canadian Commit- 
tee sent over $600,000 to the aid 
of Russian children. 

During the ten-year period from 
1926 to 1936 the Fund in Canada 
was relatively inactive. It is super- 
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fluous to reiterate what children 
have suffered since 1936. Suffice it 
to say that the work has en- 
deavoured to keep pace with the 
tragically mounting need. If fur- 
ther disaster is to be averted men 
and women of good-will must 
work, each in his or her own small 
way, to dispel the fears which have 
lodged deep in the hearts of the 
world’s children. 

So much for facts, figures and 
history. The most important ques- 
tions have not been answered. 
How is this international move- 
ment meeting the present need? 
What is the Fund in Great Britain 
trying to do? What is the Fund in 
India trying to do? What are we 
here in Canada trying to do? We 
are trying to give at least some 
children the rights they have lost 
—not only food, not only clothing, 
not only shelter, but a feeling of 
security, to know how to laugh 
and how to play. These two simple 
freedoms—just to laugh and play 
—are the most precious heritage of 
childhood. They are what children 
of to-day have lost in their long 
night of suffering. Without them, 
the world’s mentally and physically 
diseased children will be ripe for 
a new Hitler or indeed, anyone who 
offers some flimsy substitute for 
that which they have lost. As 
Robert St. John, the noted author 
and war correspondent said _ re- 
cently, they will “grow up into 
cynical, bitter, strange men and 
women”. 

Taking Europe as an example 
of the world’s condition, consider 
the situation as it exists there to- 
day, though admittedly this is 


difficult to do. On the one hand, 
we read and hear that Europe is 
well fed, that luxury articles can 
be purchased readily. We wonder 
where Europeans find the strength 
to fight among themselves. On the 
other hand, we hear and read tales 
of tragic suffering. For unbiased 
facts and statistics consider a few 
of the official government state- 
ments from a booklet published by 
the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 


BELGIUM 
“Available rations in occupied Bel- 
gium provided only 900 calories for 
the average child against a normal 
peace-time 2900. As a result, tuber- 
culosis, rickets and tooth decay were 
widespread. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
“The 20,396 cases of tuberculosis 
treatment at the Prague tuberculosis 
hospital, Bulovka in 1941, repre- 
sented an increase of 98% above 
1937. Of these a large proportion 
were children”. 


FRANCE 

“Situation in 1944: at a meeting of 
the Assemblee Consultative in 
Algiers on May 17, a summary of 
conditions and needs for children was 
made by people in close contact with 
organizations inside France. They 
found the number of calories avail- 
able to be between 900 and 1000 a 
day. The meat ration was one-half 
ounce, the fat ration was one-quarter 
ounce; condensed milk was available 
only for children under one year; 
after that they got skimmed milk, 
one box of cereal a month, no ham 
or fish, rarely one egg a month.” 


GREECE 
“Out of 25,000 children examined 
recently in Athens 75% were con- 








sumptive. In 1943, one-third of the 
children in Pireaus suffered from 
trachoma. Infant mortality in Greece 
rose to 75 percent.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
“Cases of rickets, practically un- 
known in Holland before the war, 
became numerous because of a lack 
of foods rich in vitamin D. Children 
over six were hurt most since their 
ration did not provide for adequate 
growth. . . . Following the system- 
atic kililng of thousands of depend- 
able Dutchmen and their families, 
it is evident that Holland’s future 
depends almost entirely on _ those 
who are now from 1 to 10 years old.” 


POLAND 
“It is estimated that 8,600,000 
people (over half the population) 


have been uprooted and displaced in 
Poland. . . . Food received by Polish 
children under the German occupa- 
tion covered about 15% of actual re- 
quirements.” 





Indeed they will be “cynical, 
bitter, strange, men and women” 
and as J. B. Priestley, who is a 
Patron of the British Fund, has 
pertinently said, “If we are not 
fighting this war for the children, 
for whom are we fighting it?” 

One naturally asks what can so 
small an organization as the Save 


The Children Fund in Canada do 
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to alleviate such hopelessness. 
What can we do that will not be 
done by UNRRA? What can we 
do that won’t be done by the Red 
Cross? Certainly, it will take the 
combined efforts of all the humani- 
tarian organizations great and 
small, to even scratch the surface. 
In dealing with the emergency, 
the Fund is co-operating, and will 
continue to co-operate, with these 
and other agencies. But there is 
one point that the work of the 
Fund will emphasize. As has been 
its tradition, it will emphasize 
the value of one 
sound body and 
one sound mind. 
The work of one 
person or of the 
smallest group 
can salvage for 
the world a nor- 
mal human being 
One of the first expressions of relief 
by the Save the Children move- 
ment after the last war was its 
Adoption Plan. By this plan, which 
is still operating, a sponsor pays a 
sum of from $25 to $100 a year, 
depending upon the country in 
which the plan is operating, to 
provide one war-victim child with 
needs that could not otherwise be 
obtained. The sponsor receives a 
picture of this child, and his or her 
history. Thus, a personal link of 
unlimited possibilities is established 
between giver and receiver. By 
such efforts to instil into the hearts 
of to-day’s children the fact that 
they are hated by no one, we have 
the only hope of avoiding war in 
the future. 
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With the same idea in mind, the 
Fund’s clothing project is known 
as “Kits For Europe’s Children”. 
The results are not measured in 
tons, or in the numbers of 
thousands of pieces supplied, but 
in the number of individual kits 
that can be provided for individual 
children. With each kit a Friend- 
ship Card is enclosed, showing the 
name and address of the donor and 
inviting a reply by the recipient. 


Of course, these individual pro- 
jects are at the moment only just 
the beginning. We must imme- 
diately concern ourselves with the 
provision of the bare necessities; 
food, clothing, shelter and the relief 
workers to administer them. The 
Canadian Committee is providing 
$15,000 annually to support a team 
of ten workers on loan to UNRRA. 


‘This team is presenty working in 


The Committee has 
just recently obtained permission 
to send monthly remittances to 
sister organizations in France, and 
Belgium. All this is in addition to 
its support of the emergency shel- 


Jugoslavia. 


ter and residential nursery work 
in Great Britain, which it has 
maintained since the beginning of 
the war. 

Here is a letter from two 
English children, Kathleen and 
Tommy Edwards, to their sponsor: 
“Dear Mr. Rooney: 

I think you for the parcel you sent 
us. Also I will not forget you in my 
prayers. My sister and brothers also 
thank you. Some of the games are easy 
and my little sister can play them. 
We had lots of fun last night. My 
mother taught us them. Our baby died 
Christmas week. My father died Sep- 
tember 16th. When I went on my 
holidays I went to Abergele to a con- 
valescent home 

Lots of love from 
Kathleen and Tommy.” 

Who can tell what influence even 
a few hundred Kathleens and 
Tommys in Europe could have 
over the future? Who can tell what 
their help could mean to our 
Kathleens and Tommys in build- 
ing a peaceful world, based on the 
knowledge that, as Otto Zoff has 
said, “To-day they are all our 
Children.” 





THE BLOOD OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


| HE GERMANS themselves called this monstrous enterprise a “blood factory”. 


Every day cases filled with bottles and ampullas were shipped from here to 
German hospitals. And what they contained was the blood of little children. 
This merciless blood-letting of little children went on in a concentration camp 
at Salaspils, near Riga, which we had occasion to visit recently. ... The 
Hitlerites abducted hundreds of children, forcibly tearing them away from their 
parents, in order to set up the blood factory near Riga. . Was run on a real 
business basis; the administration of the camp had concluded an agreement with 
their fascist Red Cross whereby it promised to deliver a supply of fresh blood 
of the little chilldren to the Nazi hospitals daily. . According to the rules, 
blood was to be drained from each child once a week . . . . amid heartrending 
cries the children were dragged in turn to the operating table. . only in 
rare cases did the children survive the fifth or sixth operation. 

—Information Bulletin, Embassy of USSR, Washington, April 7, 1945 
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La Criminalité Juvénile 
RAOUL MERCIER, C.R., 


Substitut du procureur-général, Comté de Carleton, Ontario 


*esT avec beaucoup plus de 
sincérité que d’érudition 
que j’attaque un sujet qui 

m’est cher. A un bref apercu de la 
législation sociale déja existante en 
Ontario sur la protection des en- 
fants, je me permettrai d’ajouter 
quelques remarques personnelles, 
afin de contribuer une humble part 
au travail de l’armée d’excellents 
travailleurs qui essayent de com- 
battre le fléau de la criminalité 
juvénile. 

Depuis mon entrée au barreau, 
j'ai constaté qu’il y avait trop de 
criminels. I] manque quelque chose 
a notre ordre social. Ou se trouve 
la source du mal? Rares sont les 
criminels agés. Nombreux ceux de 
14 a 25 ans. Le grand mal se trouve 
done chez nos_ jeunes. Des 
sociologues éminents, des _psy- 
chiatres reconnus, des philosophes 
érudits nous donnent le bénéfice de 
leurs études et de leurs observa- 
tions et cela depuis la guerre sur- 
tout. Mais le mal existait bien 
avant, et la crise mondiale la 
révélé, mais ne l’a, & mon sens, ni 
augmenté ni amoindri. Alors la 
criminalité juvénile y serait donc 
pour quelque chose? La délin- 
quence juvénile peut conduire au 
crime; c’est un de nos problémes 
les plus sérieux. Un crime, c’est une 
transgression de la loi, laquelle loi 
est promulguée pour protéger la 
société contre une personne qui 
peut étre tenue responsable légale- 
ment. Autrement, cette transgres- 
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sion n’est qu’une délinquance si 
elle est commise par une personne 
qui n’a pas l’age requis pour étre 
tenue responsable devant la lot. 
Si l’on pouvait réduire la criminali- 
té juvénile, la majorité des crimes 
serait enrayée. Certes les crimes de 
viol, trahison ou fraude, ne dis- 
paraitraient pas, mais il en résul- 
terait un effet plus que salutaire. 
Plus nous traduirons — d’enfants 
devant nos tribunaux de jeunes dé- 
linquants, plus nous devrons y 
traduire de criminels avancés ou 
endurcis. 
La criminalité juvénile au début 
n’est pas nécessairement un crime, 
mais peut aisément le devenir. 
Pestallozzi (1746-1827) , pédagogue 
Suisse, réputé par ses travaux pour 
améliorer l’éducation et l’instruc- 
tion des enfants pauvres, nous dit 
que l’éducation de lenfant doit 
commencer au berceau, mais que 
notre souci pour son bien-étre doit 
commencer au moment de la con- 
ception. Et Sheldon Glueck, pro- 
fesseur de criminologie a |’Ecole de 
Droit de Harvard, ajoute, “l’en- 
fant doit étre entrepris, surveillé, 
bien avant qu’il’ ne comparaisse 
devant un tribunal juvénile. Alors, 
il est presque trop tard pour se 
servir de mesures préventives.” La 
majorité des criminels étant des 
jeunes, nous devrions pouvoir pré- 
venir la criminalité. Les mesures 
préventives sont les meilleures et, 
l’éducation par les parents est en- 
core notre unique espoir. Nombre 








d’enfants doivent étre félicités de 
ce que notre bilan criminel ne soit 
pas plus élevé, et c’est surtout da 
au fait qu’ils ont su s’élever, par 
eux-mémes, au-dessus du niveau de 
leur entourage, méme familial. Des 
enfants d’un méme _arrondisse- 
ment, d’un méme entourage, voire 
d’une méme famille, méme si l’en- 
tourage est mauvais, ne réagissent 
pas tous de la méme fagon. Ce sont 
les parents qui, la plupart du 
temps, sont coupables. 


Soulignons les mesures prises par 
les autorités provinciales d’Ontario 
pour le bien-étre des parents et des 
enfants. Tout d’abord, “The Ado- 
lescent School Attendance Act” 
(S.R.O., 1937, c. 312) oblige les 
enfants de moins de 18 ans a fré- 
quenter l’école & moins qu’ils ne 
soient exemptés pour une raison 
suffisante: maladie, études com- 
plétées, etc. Les parents sont donc 
tenus de donner une éducation au 
moins élémentaire a l’enfant pour 
qu'il puisse raisonnablement gagner 
sa vie. 

Une loi des plus importantes et 
des plus humaines de notre code 
civil ontarien, “The Children’s 
Protection Act”, (S.R.O., 1937, c. 
312) a pour but la protection de 
“Yenfant négligé”. Ce terme dé- 
signe en général l’orphelin qui ne 
recoit pas les soins auxquels il a 
droit; enfant abandonné par ses 
parents ou encore dont les parents, 
en raison de leur inaptitude ou de 
leur incapacité, ne sont pas en 
mesure de prendre soin de leur en- 
fant. Il y a aussi le cas de parents 
qui sont coupables de cruauté en- 
vers leur enfant ou encore qui ont 
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une conduite immorale. La Société 
de l’Aide a l’Enfance peut inter- 
venir dés que la sécurité et le bien- 
étre de l'enfant sont menacés. 


Une autre loi trés intéressante 
s’intitule, “The Children of Un- 
married Parents Act” (S.R.O., c. 
217) protége enfant illégitime et 
sa mere, tout en mettant l’accent 
sur les responsabilités du pere et 
de la mére naturels envers cet 
enfant. 


Ce sont 1a, deux des lois sociales, 
les plus remarquables de la pro- 
vince d’Ontario. Enumérons quel- 
ques autres lois sociales, telles, par 
exemple, l’article 242 du Code 
criminel qui punit les parents qui 
refusent de pourvoir aux besoins de 
leur famille. La loi établissant les 
cours juvéniles et les cours de rela- 
tions domestiques, (S.R.O., 1937, 
c. 316), la loi établissant les écoles 
industrielles, (S.R.O., 1937, c. 362). 
Dans ces écoles, on envoie les en- 
fants qui commettent des délits 
assez graves et que l’on ne con- 
sidére pas mirs pour la prison ou 
la réforme; “The Infants’ Act”, 
(S.R.O., 1937, c. 215) pour la pro- 
tection des tout-petits; la loi “The 
Legitimation Act”, (S.R.O., 1937, 
c. 216) qui légitime un enfant si 
les parents naturels s’épousent; la 
loi pour la protection des mineurs, 
(S.R.O., 1937, c. 296). Cette loi 
défend aux propriétaires de salles 
de billards d’admettre les enfants 
en-dessous de 18 ans et de vendre a 
ces mémes enfants des cigarettes 
ou du tabac. Mentionnons aussi, le 
“Probation Act” (S.R.O., 1937, c. 
399) qui donne effet 4 l’article 1081 
du code criminel pour la surveil- 











lance des accusés libérés en sursis. 
“The School Attendance Act” 
(S.R.O., 1937, c. 267) qui impose 
une amende aux parents qui négli- 
gent d’envoyer a l’école leurs en- 
fants agés de 8 a 14 ans, sans 
raison valable. Le “Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act” (S.R.O., 
1937, c. 319) qui défend aux en- 
fants de moins de 16 ans de fré- 
quenter les théatres, excepté les 
jours de congé, et seulement entre 
9 heures du matin et 6 heures du 
soir. La province d’Ontario est 
donc dotée d’une législation sociale 
assez compléte pour la protection 
de l’enfance. 


La législation seule ne peut étre 
unique moyen de remédier a 
lalarmante situation de la délin- 
quance juvénile. On place le blame 
en maints endroits; c’est l’Eglise, 
la maison, l’industrie, le systeme 
économique, le systéme correction- 
nel qui ne corrige pas, la guerre, 
etc. On signale les églises vides, les 
foyers désorganisés, la négligence 
des parents, les amusements mal- 
sains, les vues indécentes, le 
manque d’éducation, la malnutri- 
tion, les maladies mentales_ et 
glandulaires, etc. En temps de 
dépression économique, on indique 
le manque de revenus comme 
cause, et quand les salaires sont 
élevés, comme a lheure actuelle, 
l’on dit que les gens ont plus d’ar- 
gent qu’ils ne peuvent en dépenser. 
I] est évident que les principes 
moraux déja bien amoindris le sont 
davantage par |’énervement causé 
par la guerre. Aujourd’hui, les en- 
fants voient, entendent, lisent des 
scenes de violence. Les jouets qui 


les amusent sont des imitations 
d’armes dangereuses. Peut-on s’é- 
tonner alors qu’il soit difficile de 
développer chez eux le sens de 
Vobéissance et de la décence? La 
négligence des parents, des éduca- 
teurs & former les jeunes au con- 
trdle de leurs désirs naturels 
n’améliore guére la situation. La 
guerre a augmenté la_ licence 
sexuelle parmi la jeunesse qui mal- 
heureusement avait sous les yeux 
le mauvais exemple des adultes. 
Une grande partie de la prochaine 


-génération d’enfants grandira dans 


des foyers fondés sur les bases 
branlantes de la _ promiscuité 
d’aujourd’hui. 

S’il est vrai que nous connais- 
sons suffisamment les causes de la 
délinquance pour étre convaincus 
que la guerre y a apporté une 
recrudescence, nous savons aussi 
que plusieurs des causes fonda- 
mentales sont loin d’étre définies. 
Si nos plans actuels pour enrayer 
la délinquance sont confus c’est que 
nous nous en tenons a ses causes 
superficielles et particulieres. Une 
étude sérieuse des carriéres des 
jeunes délinquants révéle que ces 
causes sont habituellement accom- 
pagnées de toutes les mauvaises 
conditions dont la société, & cause 
de sa négligence ou de son manque 
de prévoyance, a ‘permis |’éclosion 
et le développement, tel par 
exemple, la pauvreté, les taudis, 
labsence de loisirs sains, etc. 


La criminologie a encore une 
discipline tres jeune. Elle dépend 
beaucoup du développement de 
sciences soeurs: la médecine, la 
psychiatrie, la psychologie et la 














sociologie. Elle ne prétend pas tout 
connaitre. Les réles respectifs des 
divers facteurs qui causent la dé- 
linquance, beaucoup moins que 
leurs permutations et leurs com- 
binaisons, commencent a peine a 
étre connus. Si nous voulons éla- 
borer un programme pratique de 
prévention, il nous faut admettre 
ce fait. 

Cependant, les causes de la dé- 
linquance ont un facteur commun. 
Chaque fois qu’un enfant se trouve 
dans une situation difficile ou qu’il 
cede a une tentation quelconque, 
il vient inévitablement en contra- 
vention avec le code criminel. Si 
nous reconnaissons ce dénomina- 
teur commun, nous y retrouvons 
certaines choses fondamentales qui 
nous aident a comprendre la 
nature des causes de la délinquance 
juvenile. 

Par exemple, les enfants ne nais- 
sent pas avec une tendance 4a res- 
pecter la loi. L’opposé est plus pres 
de la vérité. C’est seulement par 
un travail ardu et persévérant 
qu’ils arriveront a se conduire 
d’apres la loi, le foyer, lécole et 
l’Eglise. Ou encore, certains jeunes 
sont relativement immunisés contre 
les mauvaises influences. D’autres 
y succombent facilement. Tous les 
humains, enfants ou adultes, subis- 
sent un moment critique ou les 
exigences de la société, légalement 
organisée, peuvent étre trop fortes 
pour la formation de leur carac- 
tere. 


Travaillons done de concert a 
régler ce probleme. Méme si la 





scéne sociale actuelle est tres em- 
brouillée, les gens ont, cependant, 
le droit de vivre ensemble, avec 
d’autres, dans un méme foyer, une 
méme industrie et un méme 
voisinage. Les enfants doivent ap- 
prendre a considérer le bien-étre 
d’un groupe ou d’une communauté, 
aussi bien que leurs _ intéréts 
égoistes. Lorsque le _ législateur, 
Pécole, léglise, les parents et les 
chefs adultes d’institutions sociales 
dune méme communauté — se 
grouperont ensemble dans un effort 
commun pour donner l’aide néces- 
saire a leurs jeunes, ils auront déja 
fait beaucoup pour inspirer con- 
fiance. Nous avons encore beau- 
coup de travail pour arriver a 
réaliser intelligemment des _pro- 
grammes de prévention du crime 
juvénile. Nous devons nous servir 
de toutes les ressources qui pour- 
raient nous aider. Nous avons 
besoin surtout, nous les adultes 
(ceux qui sont véritablement les 
gardiens de leurs fréres) de bien 
comprendre les désirs et les impul- 
sions de la jeunesse afin d’étre 
aptes a la diriger. 

L’amour que nous portons a nos 
enfants et notre souci de leur 
avenir ne sont pas suffisants. Nous 
devons les comprendre et trouver 
certains moyens pour les protéger 
contre eux-mémes et contre des 
parents indignes. Ce sont eux, 
somme toute, qui nous remplace- 
ront. Ils sont appelés a devenir les 
“nous” de demain! Avec eux, notre 
pays deviendra puissant et pros- 
pere. 


Alberta 


Calgary’s social services have 
been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of George McLellan as 
Executive Director of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Social 
Agencies. Mr. McLellan is a 
graduate of the Toronto School of 
Social Work and formerly was 
Executive Director of the Saska- 
toon Chest and Council. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Association of 
Children’s Aid Societies held its 
annual meeting recently in Winni- 
peg. In committees and in general 
sessions, most valuable discussions 
were conducted and decisions ar- 
rived at. This is a very vital and 
lively Association and serves a 
most useful purpose in the field of 
child welfare in Manitoba. 


Nova Scotia 

To say that more is accom- 
plished by joint thinking and joint 
planning than by isolated and in- 
dividual efforts is superfluous in 
any consideration of welfare mat- 
ters. This fact has been fully re- 
cognized in Nova Scotia and as a 
result there has come into being in 
that Province the Nova Scotia 
Association of Children’s Aid 
Societies. 


In following this course Nova 
Scotia becomes the third Province 
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to weld the interests of its many 
Children’s Aid Societies into a 
general Association for mutual 
consideration of common problems 
and achievements, Ontario and 
Manitoba having flourishing organ- 
izations for this purpose. 

The first Annual Meeting of the 
Nova Scotia Association was held 
in Halifax in February and was a 
most successful gathering. Mrs. 
Minnie Frazee, Agent of the Cum- 
berland County Children’s Aid 
Society, who is Secretary of the 
Association, reports that 


“The business of the conference was 
largely in connection with setting upon 
a constitution for the Association and 
matters of organization. The constitu- 
tion of a similar association in Ontario 
was followed as a model, a few changes 
being introduced to make it acceptable 
for a Nova Scotia Association. The 
modified constitution was adopted. The 
aim of the Association, as expressed in 
the Constitution, is linked up, natur- 
ally, with child welare work in the Pro- 
vince. The membership is to consist of 
the different Children’s Aid Societies in 
the Province, each to be represented by 
two voting members, preferably one 
board member and one staff member. 
Associate membership is permitted to 
individuals interested in the work of 
child welfare. No voting power is at- 
tached to the privilege of associate 
membership.” 


The subjects dealt with at the 
Conference included a discussion 
on the desirability of a retirement 














plan for social workers in privately 
financed agencies; an analysis of 
welfare legislation in the Province; 
and papers dealing with case work 
with children both in their own 
homes and in various forms of 
placement, as well as aspects of 
work in the field of unmarried 
parenthood which was presented 
by Miss Phyllis Burns, Assistant 
Director of the Maritime School 
of Social Work. 


Mr. F. R. McKinnon, Director 
of Child Welfare for the Province, 
laid before the Conference many 
interesting points in connection 
with the implementing of the 
Adoption Act and the function of 
the Children’s Aid Societies in 
relation to the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

A welcome visitor to the session 
was Mr. E. H. Blois, the Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, whose connec- 
tion with the Children’s Aid 
Society, in his former capacity as 
Director of Child Welfare, is of 
very long standing. 

The psychological and psychia- 
tric aspects of work with children 
and their parents was developed 
from a variety of points of view 
and Dr. F. R. Davis, Minister of 
Health and Public Welfare, was 
the speaker at a luncheon for the 
delegates. 


Fifty-seven representatives were 
enrolled, consisting of Children’s 
Aid Society board and staff mem- 
bers and workers from the Provin- 
cial Department. 





Mr. G. P. Allen, the President of 
the Association, and his officers are 
to be congratulated on the excel- 
lent beginning that has been made 
by this new body. Its achieve- 
ments are well summed up by the 
Secretary in the concluding para- 
graph of her summary of the 
sessions: 

“As a whole, the lingering impres- 
sions left by the Conference were that 
the aims of the Association were be- 
ginning to be realized. It is felt, that 
the Association will become an out- 
standing advisory council for the pro- 
vincial Children’s Aid Societies with 
their manifold problems. It is expected, 
also, that it will be a force in seeing 
that existing laws are properly adminis- 
tered for the benefit of neglected 
children. Moreover, the ideas and sug- 
gestions of the Association will pro- 
bably play an important part in the 
evolutionary process of the law, or at 
least in that portion which affects Child 
Welfare.” 

Quebec 

The following appointment to 
the staff of the Montreal School of 
Social Work has been made. 


MISS ROBERTA LYTLE, 
B.A., M.S.Sc., a graduate of North 
Western University and of the 
Smith College School of Social 
Work, has been appointed Instruc- 
tor in Medical Social Work at the 
Montreal School of Social Work. 
She will also act as Consultant in 
social case work to the Social Ser- 
vice Department of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. 

Miss Lytle who was, until re- 
cently, Director of Social Service, 
St. Christopher’s Hospital for 
Children, Philadelphia, brings to 
her new task a wealth of ex- 











perience gained in the re-organiza- 
tion and operation of medical social 
work departments of hospitals in 
the eastern United States and in 
the training of medical social 
workers. She has worked with the 
Department for the Education of 





the Physically Handicapped, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and in her eariler positions 
acted as psychiatric social worker 
in psychopathic departments of 
hospitals, in child guidance clinics 
and in a family agency. 





New National Committee 


S THE result of a meeting held 
A on January 23rd and 24th 
last in Toronto, at which 
Faculty members of all the Cana- 
dian Schools of Social Work were 
present, a new Committee—The 
National Committee of Canadian 
Schools of Social Work—has been 
formed. The Committee, the status 
of which will become official with 
the approval of the heads of the 
Universities and governing bodies 
concerned, has as its primary aim 
the development and strengthen- 
ing of professional education for 
social work in Canada. 

Made up of Directors and full- 
time Faculty members of the 
Schools, the Committee expects to 
serve as a medium for the ex- 
change of opinion and experience 
between Canadian social work 
educators and to enable the Schools 
to speak collectively on general 
matters relative to education in 
this field. It is already engaged in 
a study of ways and means of 
meeting the present shortage of 
social workers in Canada without 
lowering standards of preparation 
and is exploring resources for offer- 


ing increased training facilities 
through extension courses, short 
courses, and institutes of various 
types. The possibilities of joint 
recruiting schemes are also under 
consideration. 

The Seven Schools whose Facul- 
ties constitute the membership of 
the Committee are: University of 
British Columbia Course in Social 
work, Vancouver, B.C., Director, 
Miss Marjorie J. Smith; University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man,. 
Director, Dr. C. E. Smith; Univer- 
sity of Toronto School of Social 
Work, Toronto, Ont., Director, 
Dr. Harry M. Cassidy; Université 
de Montréal, Ecole de Service 
Social, Montréal, Qué., Directeur, 
Monsieur l’abbé L. Desmarais; 
Université Laval, Ecole de Service 
Social, Québec, Qué., Directeur, 
Rév. Pere Gonzalve Poulin, 
O.F.M.; Maritime School of Social 
Work, Halifax, N.S., Director, Dr. 
S. H. Prince; Montreal School of 
Social Work, Montreal, Que., 
Director and Acting Chairman of 
The National Committee of Cana- 
dian Schools of Social Work, Miss 
Dorothy King. 




















BOOK 


PATIENTS HAVE FAMILIES, 
by Henry B. Richardson, M.D., 
F.A.C.F. Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1945. 394 pp. Price 
$3.00. 


Patients in our hospitals and 
clinics have been waiting a long 
time for this book. They are as 
unaware of waiting as they are of 
Dr. Richardson or the work of his 
committee, and they will probably 
never read this book. But an in- 
creasing number of them will be 
receiving more satisfying and truly 
helpful treatment from _profes- 
sional persons who have redis- 
covered through Dr. Richardson’s 
eyes the fact that “Patients Have 
Families”. The fact is so obvious 
that its real implications and subtle 
ramifications have escaped us. But 
those who read this book cannot 
escape them, nor fail to catch their 
significance. The vitally portrayed 
Martin Q...’s, Robert M...’s, 
and Anna V ...’s of this world 
will be less likely to wander in and 
out of illness, emotional strain, 
family trouble and more illness— 
in and out of clinic and hospital 
wards, always seeking, seldom find- 
ing someone to discover and mend 
the broken threads and frayed 
ends of their unsatisfying lives. 


Doctors and psychiatrists, hos- 
pital and public health nurses, 
family case workers and medical 
social workers have been waiting 
a long time for this book too. It 








REVIEWS 


has an answer for our concern 
over this age of specialization and 
the individual in it who is dissected 
and then treated in pieces. We are 
concerned over the loss of that 
healing quality of the horse and 
buggy doctor. We are dissatisfied 
with the confusion and the over- 
lapping of the more scientific ser- 
vices we have developed to replace 
him and we seem to expend a lot 
of sincere but fruitless effort on 
persons who continue to be ill, con- 
fused and unhappy. 

Part of Dr. Richardson’s answer 
lies in the sensitive interpretation 
that is given of these specialized 
services, how and why they de- 
velop, what they contribute and 
how they serve. He has a happy 
faculty of helping each of us to 
think and feel in terms of the other 
professions. And by this step we 
move with infinitely greater ease 
to the next step—that of thinking 
and feeling co-operatively. His 
chapters on the family practitioner, 
the psychiatrist, the family case 
worker, the medical social worker, 
the public health nurse will be both 
stimulating and satisfying to pro- 
fessional workers in each field. It 
will clarify for each of us our own 
field and give new insight and 
interest in the function of the 
other. 

However, the greater contribu- 
tion of this book and the real 
answer to our concern for the for- 
gotten individual is the effective 








way he is put “back into his con- 
text” as part of the family unit. 
The studies of Dr. Richardson’s 
Committee show so strikingly that 
you cannot treat a disease apart 
from the individual who has it nor 
can you treat the individual apart 
from his family environment. 
Furthermore you eventually come 
to the point where you can see his 
disease as a very logical easily 
traced result of the stresses and 
strains of that very family en- 
vironment. At least it is easily 
traced and unmistakable to those 
who take the time and patience to 
examine the total picture but con- 
tinually baffling to those who nar- 
row their focus too sharply on the 
individual or his symptoms. The 
structure of the family is almost 
like the spider’s web with its col- 
lective strength drawn from dis- 
tinctly individual strands, its 
flexibilty, and its infinite capacity 
for variation. 

Dr. Richardson presents a simple 
and convincing picture of Martin 
Q ... whose chronic vomiting and 
bad teeth were for him an un- 
healthy solution (but nevertheless 
a solution of sorts) for his in- 
adequacies as a breadwinner and 
lack of satisfactory marital rela- 
tionships. The physical symptoms 
and emotional difficulties of his 
daughters are equally traceable to 
their inability, without help, to 
meet the dominance of their 
mother in any. other way. In- 
dividually their illnesses were in- 
tangible. It took intensive study 
and the combined and co-ordinated 
efforts of the doctor, psychiatrist, 
nurse, and social worker to piece 





together the minute and closely 
interwoven parts of this picture. 
By treating them all in terms of 
the family unit they got results. 

From these many interesting 
facets Dr. Richardson views this 
family unit. The theme throughout 
concerns what forces constitute 
the family equilibrum—what forces 
disrupt it—how are the physical 
and emotional meshed together to 
result in illness—how do you treat 
the illness that stems from such 
roots. 

The final touch is the interpreta- 
tion of the impact of the war to- 
day and the peace of tomorrow on 
this family equilibrum. This is a 
book you will think about long 
after you have finished it. 

Maraaret C. JoHNson, 
Provincial Supervisor, Tuberculosis Social 
Service, Division of Tuberculosis Control, 


British Columbia. 


INFANTS WITHOUT FAMI- 
LIES, by Anna Freud and 
Dorothy T. Burlingham. Inter- 
national University Press, New 
York, 1944. 128 pp. Price $2.00. 
This book is a timely report on 

observations made upon homeless 
children in Britain during the pre- 
sent war emergency. The question 
of institutional versus home care of 
infants and children has always 
been controversial. The authors 
have had a unique opportunity for 
studying the effect of family 
separation upon the development 
of the children placed in the nur- 
series under their care. 

In the first part of the book the 
authors report the following dif- 
ferences between institution babies 
and the accepted norms: 














1. “The loss in emotional satis- 
faction outweighs the gain in bodily 
care.” 

2. A greater opportunity for free 
exercise and hence greater mus- 
cular skill may be observed in the 
nursery and may be mistaken for 
precocity. 

3. Nursery children are retarded 
in the beginning of speech func- 
tions. 

4. Habit training is not so easily 
controlled in a nursery because of 
the change in staff and the emo- 
tional antagonism that may be set 
up. 

5. Feeding difficulties are less 
common in the nursery. 


The chapter on early relations 
between residential infants is not 
very conclusive. The many items 
from case records do not point to 
any trend, other than that in the 
nursery there are more children to 
be with than in a home. 


Organizing the nursery on the 
basis of a substitute mother rela- 
tionship (i.e., a nurse takes over 
the care of a few cases and spends 
most of her time with them) leads 
to difficulties of an . emotional 
nature as well as providing ad- 
vantages. As in the ordinary day 
nursery the final paragraph is sig- 
nificant: “Though the adult in the 
nursery serves as object and out- 
let for the emotions which lie ready 
in the child, the children should on 
no account serve as outlets for the 
uncontrolled and therefore unre- 
strained emotions of the adults, 
irrespective of whether these emo- 
tions are of a positive or negative 
kind.” (p. 64). 








The discussion of instinctual 
satisfaction is a departure from 
strict observation into the field of 
interpretation of psychological 
mechanisms. The reviewer finds it 
difficult to acept some of these * 
interpretations, e.g., p. 78 and p. 
79: “This over-estimation of the 
child, which is the hall-mark of the 
mother-child relationship, is, on 
the part of the mother, a narcissis- 
tic reaction.” Since the “analytic 
child psychology” has never dem- 
onstrated the presence of the in- 
stincts which are here discussed it 
is difficult to place credence in the 
assumptions that are made. 

In the discussion of the role of 
the father in a child’s development 
the familiar analytic interpretation 
is given on p. 105: “The father of 
the normal family, who is the ob- 
ject of the child’s love, is at the 
same time the rival in, at least the 
boy’s, fight for the sole attention 
and possession of the mother.” One 
finds it difficult to accept such a 
statement in the light of the 
paucity of factual data to sup- 
port it. 

The authors have done an excel- 
lent service in the care of these 
unfortunate children. One would 
have liked to have seen a more 
systematic arrangement of the 
case material cited. Clinical re- 
cords, at best, are poor research 
material. The authors state on p. 
128: “Residential nurseries offer 
excellent opportunities for detailed 
and unbroken observation of child- 
development.” This is all too true, 
but the material must be very 
carefully scrutinized before general- 
izations can be made of such 





sweeping character as are included 
in this volume. W. E. Buatz, 


Director, Institute of Child Study, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
YOUNG CHILD, by W. E. 
Blatz. Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, 1945. 278 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


Dr. Blatz needs no introduction 
to Canadian readers, as his earlier 
books have served as_ valuable 
handbooks to many parents. 
Understanding the Young Child, 
as the author tells us in his fore- 
_word, was written to serve as an 
outline of his plan of child training 
for the use of students being 
trained for war-time nursery school 
work in Britain. It is written in 
concise and interesting style. 

It represents his own approach 
to child psychology which is based 
on years of experience’ with 
children and their parents. It con- 
tributes greatly not only to an 
understanding of the young child 
but also to our understanding of 
the principles which govern human 
behaviour. The book is invaluable 
to parents, teachers, and all who 
deal with children, as it offers much 


help to those who search for 
causes and for insight and under- 
standing. 


The help offered is practical. In 
the chapter on Motivation, the 
author discusses the child’s funda- 
mental needs — hunger, _ rest, 
change, etc.,—and shows how these 
needs may be satisfied intelligently, 
the emphasis being on the child 
learning to make a satisfactory 
adjustment in terms of both the 
need and the social situation. 
Among other topics are: Social 
Development, Security, Develop- 
ment of Responsibility—each dealt 
with in such a way that one feels 
that children brought up according 
to these principles would become 
happy, well-adjusted individuals, 
each making the contribution to 
society of which he is capable. 


There is a chapter on Parent 
Education, and throughout the 
book, the parents’ responsibility is 
emphasized. Illustrations of the 
handling of specific situations are 
drawn, chiefly from the home. In 
the final chapter, ten very search- 
ing questions are offered for 
parents and teachers to test their 


own adequacy. Newuie I. Cuanr. 


APPOINTMENTS 


i= Department of National Health and Welfare announces the appointments 
of the following Provincial Supervisors of Family Allowances: British Columbia, 
Mr. W. R. Bone; Saskatchewan, Mr. J. J. McGurran; Ontario, Squadron Leader 
F. C. Jackson; New Brunswick, Lieut. Basil Stark; Prince Edward Island, Mr. 


Allan Nicholson. 
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THE COUNCIL LIBRARY 


The loan system, inaugurated two years ago is no longer experimental. It is 
successful. Hundreds of books and pamphlets have done operational tours and 
returned safely to base. New ones are being added constantly and await 


your request. 


Books may be retained for thirty days and pamphlets for two weeks. The 
only cost to the borrower is postage both ways. 


Added to the Council Library 
BOOKS 


Understanding the Young Child, W. E. 
Blatz 


Functional Approach to Family Case 


Work, Edited by Jessie Taft 
Social Therapy, M. B. and S. M. Hale 
Attaining Maturity, Luella Cole 


Neurotic Personality of Our Time, 


Karen Horney 


Patients Have Families, 
Richardson, M.D. 


Henry B. 


Soldier to Civilian, George K. Pratt, 


M.D. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home, 
Dixon Wecter 


How Shall I Tell My Child, Belle S. 
Mooney, M.D. 


Sex Education—A Guide for Parents, 
Teachers and Youth Leaders, Cyril 
Bibby 


PAMPHLETS 


Health and Welfare Planning in the 
Small Community, Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. 


Community Councils, Murray G. Ross 


Games and Equipment for Rural 
Schools, Community Life Training 
Institute, Barrie, Ontario 


Ruth 


Social Work and the Joneses, 
Lerrigo and Bradley Buell 


The Approach to Welfare Security in 
Canada, Charlotte Whitton 


Spiritual Values in the Home, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia 

Trends in Public Services for Children, 
Katharine F. Lenroot 


“ssentials of Adoption Law and Proce- 
dure, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


Reducing Juvenile Delinquency, Ken- 
neth Rogers 


About Foster Children, New York City 


Committee on Mental Hygiene 


To Foster Parents, New York City 
Committee on Mental Hygiene 


When He Comes Back and If He 
Comes Back Nervous, Thomas A. C. 
Rennie and Luther E. Woodward 


Symposium on the Processes of Re- 
habilitation, National Council on 
Rehabilitation 


Psychological Adjustments of Returned 
Veterans and Their Families, Kansas 
City Public Schools Dept. of Family 
Life Education 





